THE  “SHADOW  BABY.” 


“ TT  THAT  is  it,  baby  Kathie,  wid  your  eyes  o’  Irish  blue, 

V V Tuggin’  away  at  me  hand,  to  tag  along  o’  you  ? 

Somethin’  follows  you  roun’ — oh  yes,  there  it  is;  I see 
A black,  black  shadow  baby,  cunning  as  cunning  can  be ! 

Come,  we  will  catch  it — ’t  is  running  away — 

Now  we  have  got  it,  and  here' it  shall  stay ! 

Sure  it  is  lost  now,  or  hidin’  somewhere  — 

There  I just  see  it  behind  that  old  chair : 

Come,  we  will  catch  it,  ’t  is  gone  through  the  door; 

’T  is  here  on  the  wall ; ’t  is  here  on  the  floor ! 

What  is  it,  baby  Kathie,  wid  your  eyes  o’  Irish  blue ; 

Cryin’,  baby  Kathie  ? — sure  the  shadow ’s  cryin’  too  ! 

Poor  shadow  baby,  widout  any  name — 

“ Hoo ! wipe  up  your  eyes,  ’t  is  doin’  the  same. 

Dance  away,  Kathie,  on  heel  an’  on  toe. 

Whirl  on  your  twinkle  feet,  faster  an’  slow; 

Gay  little  shadow,  as  gay  as  can  be. 

Gay  little  shadow,  dancin’  wid  thee ; 

What  is  it,  baby  Kathie,  wid  your  eyes  o’  Irish  blue; 

Laughin’,  baby  Kathie  ? — sure  th’  shadow ’s  laughin’  too  ! ” 

Jermie  E.  T.  Doive. 
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T is  seldom  safe  to  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  history;  for  time 
makes  many  abatements  of 
the  estimates  men  put  upon 
their  contemporaries,  and  seen 
through  the  interval  of  a cen- 
tury, with  its  cold  light  and  long  perspectives, 
many  who  were  heroes  to  their  own  times  shrink 
pitifully.  But  it  is  already  safe  to  say  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  not  one  of  these.  The  amazing 
growth  he  made  in  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men and  of  the  world,  while  he  was  doing  his 
great  work,  has  been  paralleled  by  the  increase 
of  his  fame  in  the  years  since  he  died.  More 
and  more,  as  men  have  realized  the  tremen- 
dous import  of  that  struggle  in  which  he  was 
the  trusted  leader,  have  they  come  also  to 
appreciate  the  proportions  of  this  man  who 
bore  so  large  a share  of  its  burdens.  So  that 
one  may  venture  to  say  some  things  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  such  as  would  be  rash  and 
premature  if  said  of  one  less  assured  of  his 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  future.  He  made 
his  mark  upon  his  contemporaries  — a mark  so 
clear,  so  easily  read,  so  ineffaceable,  that  time 
can  only  deepen  it,  and  the  disclosures  of  re- 
miniscence and  history  but  serve  to  keep  its 
lines  sharp  and  well  defined. 

The  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ranks 
him  easily  as  the  greatest  of  Americans  since 
Washington;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a -heresy 
to  the  rising  thought  of  the  age  to  see  in  Lin- 
coln and  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  types  of 
American  greatness  more  thoroughly  our  own 
than  even  that  of  Washington. 

But  every  great  man  has,  besides  his  own 
personal  place  in  the  lists  of  character,  another 
place  which  he  holds  by  virtue  of  the  service 
he  has  rendered  to  his  fellow-men  by  means  of 
that  character  and  moral  life.  He  has  what 
may  be  called  a biographical  standing.  He 
has  also  a historical  standing.  That  is,  he 
takes  one  rank  according  to  what  he  is,  and 
another  according  to  what  he  does.  In  this 
latter  light  it  is  not  as  yet  at  all  common  to 
think  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Consider  as  said, 
therefore,  all  that  the  most  sincere  admirer 
could  say  of  Lincoln’s  stalwart  character,  his 
original  nature,  trained  by  unparalleled  events, 
his  genius,  so  entirely  American,  shaped  in 
circumstances  America  alone  could  supply ; 
but  remember  also  that  when  we  study  him 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  are  taking  him,  after 
all,  only  in  his  national  relations  as  a country- 


man and  an  American.  We  have  not  yet  sought 
his  place  in  the  larger  human  circle  which  in- 
cludes the  world.  What  place  does  he  hold 
there  ? What  are  his  relations  to  humanity  ? 
Has  he  any  claims  to  rank  beside  the  heroes 
whose  fame,  far  from  being  provincial,  the  her- 
itage of  a state  or  a race,  is  swept  up  into  the 
loftier  glory  that  belongs  to  the  great  men  of 
all  time  and  all  ages  and  all  races  ? It  is  time 
for  us  to  put  our  man  of  the  West  in  his  world 
relations.  If  our  nation  itself  has  a clear  func- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  world’s  social 
and  political  life,  then  this  man  who  sustained 
such  important  relations  to  our  national  exis- 
tence had  certain  equally  important  functions 
in  the  economy  of  international  progress.  This 
man,  who  stepped  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
to  the  leadership  of  the  most  momentous 
struggle  of  modern  times,  was  by  that  very  fact 
brought  into  relation  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  world’s  political  history,  and  was  called  to 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  Yet  men  have  hardly  begun 
to  understand  the  full  import  of  Lincoln’s  in- 
fluence in  the  great  struggle  which  shook  this 
continent  a quarter-century  ago.  He  was  a 
wiser  man  and  a more  opportune  man  than  we 
have  realized.  He  comprehended  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  and  saw  their  relations  to 
the  political  life  of  the  ages,  with  an  intuition 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  all  the  more  impressive 
from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  been  half 
unconscious.  When  a man,  in  the  midst  of 
the  babel  of  policies  and  principles  which  fills 
the  ears  in  a time  of  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty, singles  out  the  one  transcendent  and 
supreme  thought,  holds  to  it  firmly,  and  makes 
it  the  guide  of  all  his  acts  and  the  test  of  all 
his  methods,  he  gives  incontestable  evidence 
of  greatness  and  genius.  How  marvelously 
Lincoln  fulfilled  the  test  of  greatness  we  are 
just  beginning  to  see.  For  we  are  beginning 
to  perceive  the  connection  of  our  struggle  with 
the  evolution  of  the  nations,  and  how  definite  a 
relation  it  had  to  the  world’s  advance  from  bar- 
barism to  political  order,  from  anarchy  to  con- 
stitutional freedom,  from  a state  of  perpetual 
feuds  to  a condition  nearer  to  essential  peace- 
fulness than  the  world  has  previously  known. 

Glance  for  a moment  at  the  train  of  events 
in  the  world’s  history  of  which  the  civil  war 
in  America  was  an  integral  part,  and  see  what 
we  were  called  to  do  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
became  the  leader  of  this  people. 
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It  is  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  of  social 
organization  and  the  progress  of  mankind 
along  many  and  differing  paths.  The  battles 
of  progress  have  been  fought  on  many  lines 
and  under  many  names.  One  historian  traces 
the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  “ progress  of  relig- 
ious ideas.”  Another  follows  the  gains  made 
in  the  direction  of  personal  liberty,  the  en- 
larging opportunity  and  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  law.  There  is  an  economic 
interpretation  of  history,  and  a growth  illus- 
trated in  letters  and  the  arts.  There  are  great 
names  identified  with  any  one  of  these  phases 
of  progress — names  before  which  the  world 
makes  obeisance  for  their  service  in  advancing 
human  interests,  each  along  his  own  path  and 
with  recourse  to  his  own  powers.  Lincoln’s 
place,  however,  was  in  none  of  these  catego- 
ries. His  was  not  the  work  of  a Moses  or  of  a 
Paul,  a Montfort  or  a Hampden,  a Cobden, 
a Shakspere,  or  a Michelangelo.  To  find  his 
historical  place,  we  must  turn  to  still  another 
phase  of  human  society  and  its  expanding 
life. 

It  is  becoming  an  accepted  thought  among 
intelligent  students  of  history,  especially  since 
the  suggestive  treatises  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer upon  sociology  have  so  impressed  mod- 
ern thought,  that  the  development  of  mankind 
has  been  a continual  struggle  after  conditions 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  living.  The  aspiration  of 
man  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  toward  a 
state  in  which  he  could  live  in  quietness  and 
safety,  harmless  and  unharmed.  His  experi- 
ments in  statecraft  have  been  efforts  to  frame 
a political  system  which  should  secure  him  in 
this  right  by  means  of  institutions  and  laws. 
History  fully  bears  out  this  theory.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  struggle  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  mankind  to  establish  a-  social  and  political 
condition  in  which  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  higher  ends  of  living,  without 
molestation  from  the  savage  and  barbarous 
elements  of  society.  In  almost  ^very  great 
war  there  has  been  some  element  of  this  sort 
to  give  it  a significance  beyond  the  mere  col- 
lision of  brute  forces.  The  great  conflicts  of  arms 
show  one  party  striving  in  the  interests  of 
order  and  social  stability.  Most  X)f  the  fight- 
ing which  men  have  done  has  been  in  the  in- 
terest of  tranquillity.  The  great  wars  of  the 
world  have  been  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The 
question  which  was  decided  on  the  field  of 
Marathon  was  not  whether  the  Persian  or  the 
Greek  was  the  better  fighter,  but  whether  the 
civilizing  and  peaceful  forces  at  work  in  Greece 
should  be  annihilated  by  a horde  of  barbarous 
satraps.  It  was  a triumph  in  the  interests  of 
enlightenment,  peace,  and  progress  in  tranquil 
living.  “These  are  world-historic  victories,” 
says  Hegel,  speaking  of  this  war;  “they  were 
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the  salvation  of  culture  and  spiritual  vigor.” 
The  internal  contentions  among  the  Greeks, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  were  strug- 
gles between  the  forces  of  cooperation  and 
paternity  among  the  cities,  and  tendencies  to- 
ward disruption  and  municipal  individualism, 
and  it  was  a reverse  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion when  the  attempts  at  federation  failed, 
and  the  civic  bodies  fell  apart,  and  the  auton- 
omy of  the  states — the  “state-sovereignty” 
principle  of  the  Hellenic  world — asserted  it- 
self in  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  Pan- 
Hellenism. 

So,  too,  when  Ariovistus  led  the  Germanic 
tribes  against  the  borders  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  in  the  interest  of  peace  that  Cae- 
sar went  out  against  him  and  extended  the 
limits  of  civilization.  For,  in  the  words  of 
John  Fiske,  “It  occurred  to  the  prescient  gen- 
ius of  Caesar  to  be  beforehand  and  conquer 
Gaul,  and  enlist  all  its  giant  barbaric  forces  on 
the  side  of  civilization.  This  great  work  was 
as  thoroughly  done  as  anything  that  ever  was 
done  in  human  history,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  Caesar  for  it  every  day  we  live.” 
The  full  fruit  of  this  work  of  the  first  empe- 
ror was  not  gathered  till  that  mighty  wrestle 
between  the  invading  Huns  and  the  allied  de- 
fenders of  Gaul  which  culminated  in  the  vic- 
tory of  those  whom  Julius  Caesar  had  converted 
into  the  friends  of  civilization  over  the  fierce 
and  barbarian  Kalmuck  hordes.  The  destruc- 
tive career  of  Attila  was  arrested  at  the  battle  of 
ChMons-sur-Marne,  which  was,  as  John  Fiske 
says  again,  “ The  last  day  on  which  barbarism 
was  able  to  contend  with  civilization  on  equal 
terms.”  That  was  a fight  in  the  interest  of 
peace. 

The  wars  of  the  early  English,  in  which 
John  Milton  could  see  only  “mere  battles  of 
kites  and  crows,”  are  described  by  John  Richard 
Green  as  “ The  Making  of  England,”  a phrase 
which  identifies  them  at  once  as  a part  of  the 
great  struggle  for  unity  among  men  and  a 
chance  to  live  without  dread  of  the  restless  and 
destructive  barbarian.  When  the  French  fled 
from  their  opponents  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham it  was  decided  that  English  ideas — that 
is,  the  principles  which  give  the  most  repose  and 
tranquillity  to  society — should  prevail  on  the 
American  continent.  Francis  Parkman  says  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  to  which  this  signal  victory  so 
largely  contributed;  “ [It]  makes  an  epoch  than 
which  none  in  modern  history  is  more  fruitful 
of  grand  results.  With  it  began  a new  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.”  John  Richard 
Green  gives  the  grand  reason  which  justifies 
so  sweeping  a declaration,  in  saying  “ [The] 
Conquest  of  Canada  . . . laid  the  foundation 
of  the  United  States.”  (“A  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,”  p.  725.)  And  when  Corn- 
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wallis  gave  up  his  army  at  Yorktown,  a war 
was  ended  which  presented  this  nation  to  man- 
kind as  the  most  marvelous  embodiment  of  the 
forces  of  political  and  social  stability  as  yet 
known  to  man.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  two 
of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  whole 
history  of  advancing  civilization.  They  marked 
a double  victory.  The  Revolution  secured  the 
independence  of  the  States,  the  Constitution  es- 
tablished their  interdependence.  N or  would  the 
first  have  been  of  the  least  avail  to  humanity 
without  the  second.  “ Liberty  or  Death  ” was 
a good  war-cry,  and  it  wrought  independence ; 
but  after  independence  was  won,  Franklin’s  old 
motto,  “Join  or  Die,”  helped  to  secure  that 
interdependence  which  was  the  only  guarantee 
of  freedom.  The  glory  of  the  men  who  carried 
through  that  twofold  struggle  is  not  merely 
that  they  freed  themselves  from  England,  but 
that  they  bound  themselves  to  one  another. 
It  was  not  only  that  they  displayed  so  intract- 
able a spirit  of  independence,  but  also  that 
they  showed  such  aptness  for  concert  of  action. 
They  not  only  vindicated  the  right  of  a man 
to  his  own  freedom,  but  they  showed  that  the 
only  way  in  which  liberty  can  be  made  avail- 
able is  by  joining  it  to  some  form  of  political 
community.  They  founded  a free  nation.  But 
that  nation  was  made  up  of  thirteen  United 
States.  It  was  and  is  in  reality  a federation  of 
nations.  For  every  State  in  this  nation  is  as 
good  as  an  independent  nation ; and  yet  the 
aggregate  makes  but  one  organic  whole.  And 
by  far  the  most  valuable  lesson  which  this 
nation  has  given  to  the  world  at  large  is  in 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  the  voluntary 
union  of  small  political  groups  into  a great  po- 
litical group.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  some  fifty  States,  covering  an  area  of 
3,600,000  square  miles,  to  organize  themselves 
on  a basis  of  peaceful  cooperation.  And  we 
can  hardly  realize  what  a vast  gain  upon  the 
past  this  success  implies,  unless  we  remember 
that  Europe,  for  example,  with  her  twenty-two 
states  lives  to  this  day  in  armed  and  threatening 
jealousy  and  disunion,  every  nation  watch- 
ing its  neighbors  with  sinister  and  hostile  dis- 
position. Independence  indeed  was  a noble 
prize,  well  earned,  and  well  worth  the  struggle 
which  won  it ; but  the  safeguard  of  indepen- 
dence was  federation.  The  security  of  our  lib- 
erties lies  in  our  union  of  States.  There  was 
more  than  magnificent  rhetoric,  there  was  all 
the  inspiration  of  statesmanship,  in  that  elo- 
quent burst  of  Webster’s,  when  he  exclaimed 
in  the  Senate,  “ Liberty  and  Union,  one  and 
inseparable ! ” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  truth  for  which  our  national  exis- 
tence stands.  This  nation  is  a perpetual  exam- 
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pie  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  toward 
more  humane,  peaceful,  and  fraternal  ways  of 
living  together.  Its  very  system  of  government 
is  an  embodiment  of  those  peaceful  aims 
which  grow  with  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  which  are  destined  at  last  to  rule  man- 
kind. It  has  been  well  said  by  an  American 
writer : “ The  principle  of  federalism  . . . con- 
tains within  itself  the  seeds  of  permanent  peace 
between  nations,  and  to  this  glorious  end  I be- 
lieve it  will  come  in  the  fullness  of  time.  . . . 
It  was  indeed  reserved  for  this  nation  to  show 
the  world  the  way  to  this  pacific  mode  of  na- 
tional life,  but  ours  will  not  be  the  last  among 
the  lands  of  the  earth  to  profit  by  it.” 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  wars 
of  society  have  tended  to  the  peace  of  society. 
The  fighting  men  have  been  continually  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  peace.  The 
iron  plow  of  war  has  broken  up  the  soil  for 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  quietness  and  assur- 
ance among  men.  And  thanks  to  the  larger 
knowledge  of  our  time,  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  march  of  mankind,  he  who 
listens  down  the  past  and  hears 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched 
asunder. 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade. 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade, 

this  trembling  listener  may  confirm,  out  of  the 
historian’s  cautious  prophecy,  the  hope  of  the 
poet, 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then 
cease ; 

And  like  a bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say. 
Peace.” 

Now,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  thrust 
forward  to  lead  the  American  people,  he  found 
himself  called  to  face  a new  peril  to  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  The  conspiracy  against  the 
national  life  was  a threat  to  all  the  world.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of  centuries. 
It  was  a reaction  from  that  splendid  work 
which  had  been  achieved,  in  the  way  just  in- 
dicated, through  twenty-five  centuries  of  strife 
and  war.  For  the  world  had  been  learning 
how  men  could  live  together  in  fraternity,  and 
had  been  incorporating  that  knowledge  into 
its  laws  and  institutions.  It  had  learned  how 
the  individual  could  live  more  comfortably  if 
he  had  the  help  of  his  family,  his  kin;  and  so 
they  had  stopped  fighting  their  relatives.  It  had 
learned  that  families  might  with  advantage  stop 
fighting  one  another,  and  secure  a little  more 
peace  by  banding  themselves  in  a clan  against 
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some  other  annoying  and  quarrelsome  family. 
Then  it  had  found  how  to  combine  families 
and  tribes  into  nations,  and  under  some  com- 
mon ruler,  and  some  compact  and  constitu- 
tion, get  a still  larger  portion  of  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

For  a long  time  it  got  no  further  than  this, 
but  when  at  last  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  embodied  in  the  intellects  of  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  framed  that  Constitution,  well 
called  ^the  “ finest  specimen  of  constructive 
statesmanship  the  world  has  ever  seen,”  it  ad- 
vanced mankind  one  step  more.  For  now  it 
showed  the  nations  how  separate  states,  with 
all  their  own  internal  interests  and  concerns 
going  on  harmoniously,  can  dwell  in  peace, 
side  by  side,  held  by  a mutual  compact,  ad- 
justing their  disputes  by  established  tribunals, 
loyal  to  one  another  through  their  loyalty  to 
a common  government.  It  was  the  sublimest 
work  of  statesmanship  the  world  had  achieved. 
It  was  the  solution  of  the  last  great  problem 
in  the  search  for  methods  of  peace  and  law 
among  men.  The  American  Union  is  the  high- 
est political  embodiment  of  Christianity.  It 
is  the  highest  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a uni- 
versal peace.  It  is  the  most  convincing  test  of 
man’s  capacity  for  unity  in  diversity  and  diver- 
sity in  unity.  It  is  evidence,  incontestable,  that 
states,  like  individuals,  can  decide  their  differ- 
ences not  by  brutal  war,  but  by  systematic  leg- 
islation, or  by  a common  tribunal.  This  Union 
is  the  consummation  of  all  the  struggles  of 
all  men  toward  a state  of  universal  peace.  It 
is  the  life  and  aspiration  of  the  world  organ- 
ized into  a nation. 

This  was  the  result,  so  pregnant  with  the 
highest  destiny  of  all  people,  which  was  put 
in  peril  by  the  revolt  of  the  South.  The  first 
test  had  come  to  this  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment and  of  civilization,  and  it  was  a test 
which  may  fairly  be  called  terrific.  N ever  were 
forces  better  in  hand  for  the  overthrow  of 
a great  principle.  Bold  and  compact,  shrewd 
and  determined,  fully  equipped,  and  with  defi- 
nite purposes  and  aims  pursued  relentlessly, 
the  Southern  leaders  arrayed  themselves  to  de- 
stroy this  peaceful  compact,  and  to  rive  into 
fragments  this  splendid  fabric  to  which  the 
centuries  had  given  their  best  work.  It  was 
a well-organized  attempt,  and  it  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  succeed.  Because  the  issue  did  not 
appear  as  simple  as  we  have  pictured  it,  the 
dispute  was  made  to  seem  as  if  it  were  a ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  certain  States,  or  as  if  it 
were  a quarrel  over  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  There  were  many  at  the  North  who 
were  so  full  of  burning  indignation  against  ne- 
gro slavery  that  they  could  see  no  other  issue 
than  this;  while  to  most  of  the  Southern  people 
the  defense  of  their  right  to  hold  slaves  seemed 


a supreme  and  compelling  crisis,  demanding 
the  extreme  measures  of  civil  war. 

And  yet  both  were  wrong.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  was  only  an  incident  of  the  war.  It 
was  an  involved  issue,  and  not  the  main  one. 
Emancipation  was  a priceless  gain  to  this  na- 
tion ; it  was  deliverance  from  a plague,  a 
pest,  a curse,  as  North  and  South  alike  agree 
to-day.  The  nation  bought  that  deliverance 
cheaply,  even  at  the  price  of  a horrible  war. 
But  that  was  not  the  main  question.  This  other 
one  under-ran  and  over- weighed  it.  The  gravest 
matter  involved  in  that  struggle  was  not  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves;  that  would  have  come 
anyhow  in  time,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
slavery  should  continue  in  this  land.  But  the 
one  momentous  issue  of  that  trial  hour,  and 
the  one  in  which  not  the  fate  of  the  negro 
race  alone,  but  of  all  races  and  nations,  was 
involved,  was  whether,  in  the  first  real  diffi- 
culty in  its  administration,  this  principle  of  the 
peaceful  union  of  great  states  should  survive, 
or  be  overthrown  and  destroyed.  If  the  Union 
was  maintained,  the  way  was  clear  for  other 
peoples  to  go  on  and  enter  into  the  promised 
land  of  peace.  If  it  was  destroyed,  its  ruins 
would  block  the  way  of  progress,  and  delay 
the  advance  of  the  nations,  perhaps  for  a 
thousand  years. 

It  is  here  that  we  come  to  the  application 
of  all  this  matter  to  the  name  and  the  nature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  facts  out  of  the 
histories  throw  a white  light  of  disclosure  upon 
the  character  of  the  great  war  President.  How 
easy  in  that  confusing  hour  for  the  wisest  to 
make  mistakes ! How  easy  for  the  calmest 
judgment  to  miss  the  real  issue,  and  be  di- 
verted to  lesser  and  to  false  ones  ! How  easy 
to  undervalue  the  real  signs  of  the  times,  and 
to  be  the  fool  of  fate  by  following  the  lures  of 
the  crafty  or  the  stupid ! It  is  such  hours  as 
those  of  the  great  Rebellion  which  test  men’s 
minds,  and  show  the  true  leaders  a*nd  the  mas- 
ter heads.  To  stand  upon  the  swinging  deck 
when  the  rising  gales  are  roaring  in  one’s 
ears;  when  the  threatening  cloud  just  skims 
the  wave  and  the  wave  tosses  up  to  the 
cloud ; when  the  blinding  wrack  of  foam 
sweeps  against  the  breath,  and  the  eye  can 
scarcely  see  the  swaying  compass  as  the  ship 
goes  plunging  among  hidden  reefs ; when  the 
hardiest  sailor  turns  his  back  and  the  coolest 
is  confused,  uncertain,  anxious,  or  appalled ; 
to  be  cool,  to  be  clear, — to  read  the  signs  of 
the  trackless  sea,  and,  undaunted  by  the  play 
of  all  these  raging  elements  and  these  dis- 
tracting dangers,  to  guide  the  keel  straight 
down  the  channels  where  lie  safety  and  salva- 
tion,— this  marks  the  man  of  God’s  own  mak- 
ing, called  forth  to  be  the  helmsman  for  a 
stormy  hour,  the  pilot  of  mighty  destinies, 
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dowered  by  heaven  for  his  task.  And  this,  all 
this,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  saw,  from  the  moment  that  he  became 
convinced  of  the  intentions  of  the  South,  the 
one  imperative,  absolute  aim  he  must  keep  in 
view.  He  seized  the  one  transcendent  issue 
of  the  hour,  and,  disentangling  it  from  all  that 
could  confuse  or  deceive,  held  it  up  for  his 
own  guidance,  and  kept  it  continually  before 
the  nation.  It  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  It  was  the  vindication  of  the  great 
principle  of  the  pacific  federation  of  states  for 
the  cultivation  of  a larger  life  of  order  and 
fraternity.  Of  course  Lincoln  never  reasoned 
about  the  matter  at  all  as  we  have  done.  He 
had  no  time  for  that.  He  had  no  facilities 
for  entering  upon  the  subject  from  this  side. 
So  much  the  more  is  his  wonderful  genius  ap- 
proved, if  thus,  instinctively,  and  by  the  innate 
good  sense  and  political  sagacity  of  his  nature, 
he  came  straight  at  the  truth  and  took  hold 
of  his  real  work.  He  had  the  instinct  of  the 
highest  statesmanship,  the  sense  of  what  things 
are  essential,  preeminent,  absolutely  needful  to 
be  done.  And  for  this  high  qualification  for 
the  work  set  before  him  his  fame  will  grow 
with  every  century.  With  this  conviction  firm 
and  foremost  in  his  mind,  nothing  in  all  those 
four  years, — no  difficulty,  hardship,  peril,  criti- 
cism at  home  or  hostility  abroad,  persuasion 
of  friend  or  threat  of  foe,  trial  to  patience  or 
test  of  courage, — nothing  could  swerve  or  turn 
him  from  the  central  aim  of  his  mind.  To  pre- 
serve the  Union  was  his  purpose ; whatever 
would  effect  that  end  he  would  try.  He  would 
listen  to  any  one  who  had  that  at  heart.  He 
would  listen  to  none  who  had  not.  He  would 
sacrifice  anything,  any  man,  all  the  resources 
at  his  command,  tears,  treasure,  troops,  the 
blood  of  the  bravest  men,  his  own  strength, 
pride,  ambitions;  but  he  would  not  sacrifice 
the  Union. 

This  conviction  is  pronounced  with  a full 
sense  of  the  possible  shock  it  may  bring  to 
those  who  love  to  think  of  Lincoln’s  chief  re- 
nown as  connected  with  the  race  he  freed  from 
bondage.  It  is  hard  for  many  of  us  not  to  feel 
that  emancipation  was  the  great  achievement 
of  that  struggle,  and  that  the  war  was  waged 
to  decide  whether  this  should  be  a free  nation 
or  a land  of  bonds  and  stripes.  But  the  wiser 
years  will  decide  against  us.  All  our  thankful- 
ness and  honor  to  the  man  who  made  the  act 
of  emancipation  a weapon  with  which  to  strike 
rebellion  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
this  splendid  stroke  of  policy,  this  noble  deed 
of  statecraft,  was  only  an  incident  and  not  the 
aim  of  the  struggle.  Viewed  in  its  relations 
to  the  long  world-history,  the  development  of 
mankind,  the  work  of  civilization,  the  Ameri- 
can people  under  their  great  leader  were  en- 
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gaged  in  determining  whether  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  federation,  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  great  states,  should  succeed  or  fail.  They 
were  in  a struggle  to  decide  whether  the  rule 
of  peace  and  good-will  should  extend,  or  stop 
and  go  no  further.  And  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
clear,  unerring  eye  perceived  the  meaning  of 
the  struggle,  his  strong  mind  grasped  its  vital 
import,  and  his  steadfast  soul  clung  to  that 
thought  with  a tenacity  that  could  be  ex- 
pressed only  in  some  such  words  as  Paul’s, 
“ This  one  thing  I do.” 

We  have  thus  far  been  accustomed  to  rank 
our  great  President  among  the  heroes  of  our 
own  land,  and  seldom  have  dared  to  talk  of 
him  in  connection  with  his  place  among  the 
world’s  famous  ones.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed 
to  come  to  us  that  he  was  worthy  a fame  out- 
side the  limits  of  this  land.  Some  rare  voices 
have  found  courage  to  say,  as  Lowell  said. 

Here  was  a type  of  the  true  elder  race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  talked  with  us 
face  to  face. 

There  is  enough  in  his  personality,  so  fresh, 
so  strong,  so  inspiring,  to  justify  our  highest 
pride  in  him,  and  to  make  us  hold  up  this  new 
product  of  our  new  land,  whose  honesty  and 
strong  good  sense,  whose  earnest  faith  and  in- 
domitable purpose,  fit  him  to  stand  like  a mod- 
ern Aristides  or  a New  World  Cato.  But  when 
the  slow  judgment  of  the  years  is  made  up,  it 
will  take  this  man  of  the  West,  who  led  us 
through  the  fires  of  a terrible  civil  strife,  and, 
seeing  how  his  achievement  reached  out  to  all 
mankind  and  secured  the  work  which  cost  the 
toil  and  struggle  of  ages,  will  range  him  side 
by  side  with  the  men  who  saved  Greece  from 
Persian  barbarism,  and  those  who  saved  Rome 
from  Gallic  anarchy,  and  those  who  gave  this 
continent  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish race. 

I praise  him  not ; it  were  too  late  ; 

And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a fate. 

So  always  firmly  he  : 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 

And  can  his  fame  abide. 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

There  stands  in  the  city  of  Chicago  the 
noblest  statue  of  this  man  which  the  artistic 
genius  of  the  land  has  yet  produced.  The 
sculptor  has  entered  with  most  wonderful  sym- 
pathy into  Lincoln’s  nature,  and  has  shown  us 
the  man  in  all  the  simplicity,  the  honest  human- 
ity, the  rugged  grandeur  of  his  soul.  There 
could  be  no  nobler  expression  of  the  faith,  the 
sincerity,  the  wise  insight  of  the  man,  than  that 
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statue,  which,  “standing  like  a tower,”  will 
draw  the  loving  gaze  of  millions  in  the  coming 
years.  But  the  artist  has  shown  as  keen  an  in- 
sight into  the  historic  place  of  Lincoln  as  he 
has  into  his  personal  traits,  in  the  words  which 
he  has  chosen  from  Lincoln’s  rejoinder  to  his 
old  friend  Greeley,  inscribed  at  the  base  of  the 
statue : 

“ If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  ob- 
ject in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If 


I could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave  I would  do  it ; and  if  I could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves  I would  do  it ; and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I would  also  do  that.  What  I 
do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I do 
because  I believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union ; 
and  what  I forbear  I forbear,  because  I do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.” 
There  spake  God’s  man,  instinctively  grasp- 
ing the  truth  for  which  he  was  brought  into 
this  world ; and  those  words,  above  all  others, 
shall  finally  give  him  his  niche  in  the  temple 
set  apart  for  those  who  have  signally  served 
in  the  world’s  great  wars  of  progress  toward 
peace. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 
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HERE  are  three  sources 
of  authority  for  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address,  or, 
to  speak  more  concisely, 
three  successive  versions 
of  it  — all  identical  in 
thought,  but  differing 
slightly  in  expression.  The 
last  of  these  is  the  regular  outgrowth  of  the 
two  which  preceded  it,  and  is  the  perfected 
product  of  the  President’s  rhetorical  and  lit- 
erary mastery.  The  three  versions  are : 

1.  The  original  autograph  MS.  draft,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lincoln  partly  at  Washington  and 
partly  at  Gettysburg. 

2.  The  version  made  by  the  shorthand  re- 
porter on  the  stand  at  Gettysburg' when  the 
President  delivered  it,  which  was  telegraphed, 
and  was  printed  in  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  on  the  following  morning. 

3.  The  revised  copy  made  by  the  President 
a few  days  after  his  return  to  Washington,  upon 
a careful  comparison  of  his  original  draft  and 
the  printed  newspaper  version  with  his  own 
recollections  of  the  exact  form  in  which  he 
delivered  it. 

1 In  Chapter  vii.,  Vol.  VIII.  of  “ Abraham  Lincoln : 
A History,”  the  authors  have  given  the  authentic  text 
of  the  famous  address  delivered  by  President  Lincoln 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery, 


Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  first  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a national  cemetery  on 
the  battle-field,  and  under  Governor  Curtin’s  di- 
rection and  cooperation  he  purchased  the  land 
for  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  interested, 
and  superintended  the  improvements.  It  had 
been  intended  to  hold  the  dedication  cere- 
monies on  October  23,  1863,  but  Edward  Ev- 
erett, who  was  chosen  to.  deliver  the  oration, 
had  engagements  for  that  time,  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  occasion  was  postponed  to 
November  19. 

On  November  2 Mr.  Wills  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent a formal  invitation  to  take  part  in  the 
dedication. 

These  grounds  [said  his  letter  in  part]  will 
be  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose by  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Thursday, 
the  19th  inst.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  de- 
liver the  oration.  I am  authorized  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  different  States  to  invite  you  to  be 
present,  and  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies, 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  sol- 
emnly impressive.  It  is  the  desire  that,  after  the 
oration,  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  for- 
mally set  apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a few  appropriate  remarks. 

both  in  type  and  in  facsimile  of  the  President’s  hand- 
writing, as  well  as  the  principal  points  in  its  history. 
To  show  how  that  text  was  established,  and  to  explain 
some  additional  details,  are  the  objects  of  this  paper. 
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Accompanying  this  official  invitation  was 
also  a private  note  from  Mr.  Wills,  which  gaid ; 

As  the  hotels  in  our  town  will  be  crowded  and 
in  confusion  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  inclosed 
invitation,  I write  to  invite  you  to  stop  with  me. 
I hope  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  lay  aside  press- 
ing business  for  a day  to  come  on  here  to  perform 
this  last  sad  rite  to  our  brave  soldier  dead,  on  the 
19th  inst.  Governor  Curtin  and  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  will  be  my  guests  at  that  time,  and  if  you 
come  you  will  please  join  them  at  my  house. 

From  the  above  date  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  a little  more  than  two  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  the  remarks  he  might  intend 
to  make.  It  was  a time  when  he  was  extremely 
busy,  not  alone"  with  the  important  and  compli- 
cated military  affairs  in  the  various  armies,  but 
also  with  the  consideration  of  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  early  in 
December.  There  was  even  great  uncertainty 
whether  he  could  take  enough  time  from  his 
pressing  official  duties  to  go  to  Gettysburg  at 
all.  Up  to  the  17th  of  November,  only  two 
days  before  the  ceremonies,  no  definite  ar- 
rangements for  the  journey  had  been  made. 
The  whole  cabinet  had  of  course  been  in- 
vited, as  well  as  the  President,  and  on  the 
17th,  which  was  Tuesday,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Secretary  Chase : 

I expected  to  see  you  here  at  cabinet  meeting, 
and  to  say  something  about  going  to  Gettysburg. 
There  will  be  a train  to  take  and  return  us.  The 
time  for  starting  is, not  yet  fixed;  but  when  it 
shall  be  I will  notify  you. 

However,  Mr.  Chase  had  already  written  a 
note  to  Mr.  Wills,  expressing  his  inability  to  go, 
and  apparently  a little  later  on  the  same  day 
Secretary  Stanton  sent  the  President  this  “ time- 
table ” for  the  trip : 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road : 
First,  to  leave  Washington  Thursday  morning 
at  6 A.  M.  Second,  to  leave  Baltimore  at  8 A.  M., 
arriving  at  Gettysburg  at  twelve,  noon,  thus  giv- 
ing two  hours  to  view  the  ground  before  the  dedi^ 
cation  ceremonies  commence.  Third,  to  leave 
Gettysburg  at  6 P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Washington 
at  midnight,  thus  doing  all  in  one  day. 

Upon  this  proposition  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his 
unfailing  common-sense  judgment,  made  this 
indorsement : 

I do  not  like  this  arrangement.  I do  not  wish 
to  so  go  that  by  the  slightest  accident  we  fail  en- 
tirely; and,  at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a mere 
breathless  running  of  the  gantlet.  But  any  way. 

There  is  no  decisive  record  of  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  the  first  sentences  of  his  pro- 


posed address.  He  probably  followed  his 
usual  habit  in  such  matters,  using  great  de- 
liberation in  arranging  his  thoughts,  and  mold- 
ing his  phrases  mentally,  waiting  to  reduce 
them  to  writing  until  they  had  taken  satisfac- 
tory form. 

There  was  much  greater  necessity  for  such 
precaution  in  this  case,  because  the  invitation 
specified  that  the  address  of  dedication  should 
only  be  “ afew  appropriate  remarks.”  Brevity  in 
speech  and  writing  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  marked 
characteristics;  but  in  this  instance  there  ex- 
isted two  other  motives  calculated  to  strongly 
support  his  natural  inclination.  One  was  that 
Mr.  Everett  would  be  quite  certain  to  make  a 
long  address ; the  other,  the  want  of  opportu- 
nity even  to  think  leisurely  about  what  he  might 
desire  to  say.  All  this  strongly  confirms  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon. 
James  Speed,  in  an  interview  printed  in  the 
“Louisville  Commercial”  in  November,  1879, 
that  the  President  told  him  that  “ the  day  be- 
fore he  left  Washington  he  found  time  to  write 
about  half  of  his  speech.” 

The  President’s  criticism  of  the  time-table 
first  suggested  must  have  struck  Secretary  Stan- 
ton as  having  force,  for  the  arrangement  was 
changed,  so  that  instead  of  starting  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  day  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
President’s  special  train  left  W ashington  at  noon 
of  Wednesday  the  i8th.  Three  members  of 
the  cabinet  — Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr. 
Blair,  Postmaster- General  — accompanied  the 
President,  as  did  the  French  minister  M.  Mer- 
cier,  the  Italian  minister  M.  Bertinatti,  and 
several  legation  secretaries  and  attaches.  Mr. 
Lincoln  also  had  with  him  his  private  secretary 
Mr.  Nicolay,  and  his  assistant  private  secretary 
Colonel  John  Hay.  Captain  H.  A.  Wise  of 
the  navy  and  Mrs.  Wise  (daughter  of  Edward 
Everett)  were  also  of  the  party;  likewise  a 
number  of  newspaper  correspondents  from 
Washington,  and  a military  guard  of  honor  to 
take  part  in  the  Gettysburg  procession.  Other 
parties  of  military  officers  joined  the  train  on 
the  way. 

No  accident  or  delay  occurred,  and  the 
party  arrived  in  Gettysburg  about  nightfall. 
According  to  invitation  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wills,  while  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of 
his  party,  were  entertained  elsewhere. 

Except  during  its  days  of  battle  the  little 
town  of  Gettysburg  had  never  been  so  full  of 
people.  After  the  usual  supper  hour  the  streets 
literally  swarmed  with  visitors,  and  the  stirring 
music  of  regimental  bands  and  patriotic  glee- 
clubs  sounded  in  many  directions.  With  mate- 
rial so  abundant,  and  enthusiasm  so  plentiful, 
a serenading  party  soon  organized  itself  to 
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call  on  prominent  personages  for  impromptu 
speeches,  and  of  course  the  President  could 
not  escape. 

The  crowd  persisted  in  calling  him  out,  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  showed  himself  only  long  enough 
to  utter  the  few  commonplace  excuses  which 
politeness  required.  He  said : 

I appear  before  you,  fellow-citizens,  merely  to 
thank  you  for  this  compliment.  The  inference 
is  a very  fair  one  that  you  would  hear  me  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  were  I to  commence  to  make 
a speech.  I do  not  appear  before  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  so,  and  for  several  substantial  rea- 
sons. The  most  substantial  of  these  is  that  I have 
no  speech  to  make.  In  my  position  it  is  some- 
what important  that  I should  not  say  any  foolish 
things.  [A  voice:  If  you  can  help  it.”]  It  very 

often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to 
say  nothing  at  all.  Believing  that  is  my  present 
condition  this  evening,  I must  begof  you  to  excuse 
me  from  addressing  you  further. 

The  crowd  followed  the  music  to  seek  other 
notabilities,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
short  speeches  from  Secretary  Seward,  Repre- 
sentatives McPherson  and  McKnight,  Judge 
Shannon,  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  and  perhaps  others.  These  ad- 
dresses were  not  altogether  perfunctory.  A cer- 
tain political  tension  existed  throughout  the 
entire  war  period,  which  rarely  failed  to  color 
every  word  of  a public  speaker,  and  attune  the 
ear  of  every  public  listener  to  subtle  and  orac- 
ular meanings.  Even  in  this  ceremonial  gath- 
ering there  was  a keen  watchfulness  for  any 
sign  or  omen  which  might  disclose  a drift  in 
popular  feeling,  either  on  the  local  Pennsyl- 
vania quarrel  between  Cameron  and  Curtin,  or 
the  final  success  or  failure  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation ; or  whether  the  President 
would  or  would  not  succeed  himself  by  a re- 
nomination and  reelection  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign of  1864. 

There  were  still  here  and  there  ultra-radi- 
cal newspapers  that  suspected  and  questioned 
Seward’s  hearty  support  of  the  emancipation 
policy.  These  made  favorable  note  of  his  lit- 
tle address  in  which  he  predicted  that  the  war 
would  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery,  and  that 
“ when  that  cause  is  removed,  simply  by  the 
operation  of  abolishing  it,  as  the  origin  and 
agent  of  the  treason  that  is  without  justification 
and  without  parallel,  we  shall  henceforth  be 
united,  be  only  one  country,  having  only  one 
hope,  one  ambition,  and  one  destiny.” 

Speech-making  finally  came  to  an  end,  and 
such  of  the  visitors  as  were  blessed  with  friends 
or  good  luck  sought  the  retirement  of  their 
rooms,  where  in  spite  of  brass-bands  and  glee- 
clubs,  and  the  restless  tramping  of  the  less 
fortunate  along  the  sidewalks,  they  slept  the 
slumber  of  mental,  added  to  physical,  weariness. 

VoL.  XLVIL— 78. 


It  was  after  the  breakfast  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
private  secretary,  went  to  the  upper  room  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wills  which  Mr.  Lincoln  oc- 
cupied, to  report  for  duty,  and  remained  with 
the  President  while  he  finished  writing  the 
Gettysburg  address,  during  the  short  leisure 
he  could  utilize  for  this  purpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  in  the  procession,  which 
was  announced  on  the  program  to  move 
promptly  at  ten  o’clock. 

There  is  neither  record,  evidence,  nor  well- 
founded  tradition  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  any 
writing,  or  made  any  notes,  on  the  journey  be- 
tween Washington  and  Gettysburg.  The  train 
consisted  of  four  passenger-coaches,  and  either 
composition  or  writing  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely troublesome  amid  all  the  movement, 
the  noise,  the  conversation,  the  greetings,  and 
the  questionings  which  ordinary  courtesy  re- 
quired him  to  undergo  in  these  surroundings ; 
but  still  worse  would  have  been  the  rockings 
and  joltings  of  the  train,  rendering  writing 
virtually  impossible.  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  in 
his  pocket  the  autograph  manuscript  of  so  much 
of  his  address  as  he  had  written  at  Washington 
the  day  before.  Precisely  what  that  was  the 
reader  can  now  see  by  turning  to  the  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  original  draft,  which  is  for 
the  first  time  printed  and  made  public  in  this 
article.  It  fills  one  page  of  the  letter-paper  at 
that  time  habitually  used  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  containing  the  plainly  printed  blank 
heading ; both  paper  and  print  giving  convin- 
cing testimony  to  the  simple  and  economical 
business  methods  then  prevailing  in  the  White 
House.  (See  pages  598  and  599.) 

This  portion  of  the  manuscript  begins  with 
the  line  “ Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,” 
and  ends  “ It  is  rather  for  us  the  living,”  etc. 
The  jvhole  of  this  first  page  — nineteen  lines 
— is  written  in  ink  in  the  President’s  strong 
clear  hand,  without  blot  or  erasure;  and  the 
last  line  is  in  the  following  form : “ It  is  rather 
for  us  the  living  to  stand  here,”  the  last  three 
words  being,  like  the  rest,  in  ink.  From  the  fact 
that  this  sentence  is  incomplete,  we  may  infer 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  in  Washington  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  was  also  written  in 
ink  on  another  piece  of  paper.  But  when,  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremonies, 
Mr.  Lincoln  finished  his  manuscript,  he  used  a 
lead  pencil,  with  which  he  crossed  out  the  last 
three  words  of  the  first  page,  and  wrote  above 
them  in  pencil  “we  here  be  dedica,”  at  which 
point  he  took  up  a new  half  sheet  of  paper — 
not  white  letter-paper  as  before,  but  a bluish- 
gray  foolscap  of  large  size  with  wide  lines, 
habitually  used  by  him  for  long  or  formal  docu- 
ments, and  on  this  he  wrote,  all  in  pencil,  the 
remainder  of  the  word,  and  of  the  first  draft 
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of  the  address,  comprising  a total  of  nine  lines 
and  a half.  (See  page  600.) 

The  time  occupied  in  this  final  writing  was 
probably  about  an  hour,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  left  the  breakfast  table  before  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  formation  of  the  procession  began  at 
ten.  The  grand  marshal  of  the  day  had  made 
preparations  for  an  imposing  procession,  and  to 
this  end,  instead  of  carriages  ordinarily  used 
on  such  occasions,  had  arranged  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  dignitaries  should  ride  to  the 
grounds  on  horseback.  We  learn  from  the 
newspaper  reports  that  at  about  ten  o’clock 
the  President  issued  from  Mr.  Wills’s  house  at- 
tired in  black,  with  white  gauntlets  upon  his 
hands ; that  as  soon  as  he  had  mounted  he  was 
besieged  by  a crowd  eager  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  that  the  marshals  had  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  people  to  desist  and  allow 
him  to  sit  in  peace  upon  his  horse.  Secre- 
taries Seward,  Blair,  and  Usher  also  mounted 
horses,  as  did  others  of  the  official  retinue. 
There  were  the  usual  delays  incident  to  such 
occasions,  rather  aggravated  in  this  instance 
by  the  fact  that  intense  curiosity  to  see  the 
battle-field  had  already  drawn  thither  the 
larger  part  of  the  great  crowd  in  the  village 
without  waiting  to  join  the  procession;  so 
that  for  want  of  numbers  the  pageant  did  not 
make  the  imposing  display  which  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  procession,  however,  finally  moved,  and 
at  about  eleven  o’clock  the  Presidential  party 
reached  the  platform.  Mr.  Everett,  the  orator 
of  tlie  day,  arrived  fully  half  an  hour  later, 
and  there  was  still  further  waiting  before  the 
military  bodies  and  civic  spectators  could  be 
properly  ranged  and  stationed.  It  was  there- 
fore fully  noon  before  Mr.  Everett  began  his 
address,  after  which,  for  two  hours,  he  held  the 
assembled  multitude  in  rapt  attention  with  his 
eloquent  description  and  argument,  his  polished 
diction,  his  carefully  studied  and  practised  de- 
livery. 

When  he  had  concluded,  and  the  band  had 
performed  the  usual  musical  interlude.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  rose  to  fill  the  part  assigned  him 
in  the  program.  It  was  entirely  natural  for 


every  one  to  expect  that  this  would  consist  of 
a few  perfunctory  words,  the  mere  formality 
of  official  dedication.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  assemblage  regarded  Mr.  Ever- 
ett as  the  mouthpiece,  the  organ  of  expression 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  hour,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  there 
as  a mere  official  figure-head,  the  culminating 
decoration,  so  to  speak,  of  the  elaborately 
planned  pageant  of  the  day.  They  were  there- 
fore totally  unprepared  for  what  they  heard, 
and  could  not  immediately  realize  that  kis 
words,  and  not  those  of  the  carefully  selected 
orator,  were  to  carry  the  concentrated  thought 
of  the  occasion  like  a trumpet-peal  to  farthest 
posterity. 

The  newspaper  records  indicate  that  when'' 
Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  speak,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  manuscript  first  draft  of  his  address 
which  he  had  finished  only  a short  time  be- 
fore. But  it  is  the  distinct  recollection  of  the 
writer,  who  sat  within  a few  feet  of  him,  that  he 
did  not  read  from  the  written  pages,  though 
that  impression  was  naturally  left  upon  many 
of  his  auditors.  That  it  was  not  a mere  me- 
chanical reading  is,  however,  more  definitely 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not  deliver  the  address  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  his  first  draft  is  written.  It  was 
taken  down  in  shorthand  by  the  reporter  for 
the  “Associated  Press,”  telegraphed  to  the 
principal  cities,  and  printed  on  the  following 
morning  in  the  leading  newspapers. 

It  would  also  appear  that  a few,  but  only  a 
very  few,  independent  shorthand  reports  or  ab- 
stracts were  made  by  other  correspondents. 

For  all  practical  purposes  of  criticism,  there- 
fore, the  three  versions  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  namely:  (i)  The  first 
draft;  (2)  the  Associated  Press  report;  (3) 
the  revised  autograph  copy,  may  be  used  as 
standards  of  comparison,  and  for  this  purpose 
these  three  versions  are  here  arranged  in  suc- 
cessive lines.  The  middle  line,  or  Associated 
Press  report  (the  one  printed  in  the  NeAV  York 
dailies),  is  in  italics,  and  the  transition  which 
the  address  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  is  thus  exactly  shown. 


(Autograph  Original  Draft.) — Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth, 

[Associated  Press  Report!) — Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 

(Revised  Autograph  Copy.) — Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 

upon  this  continent,  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 

iLpon  this  continent  a neno  Nation.^  conceived  in  Liberty.,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
on  this  continent,  a new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 

“ all  men  are  created  equal.” 

all  men  are  created  equal.  [Applause. \ 

all  men  are  created  equal. 
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Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  Nation  or  any  Nation  so 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war;  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 


conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 


We  are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  are  ?Jiet  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war. 


We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  it,  as  a final  resting  place  for  those  who  died 

We  are  met  to  dedicate  a portion  of  it  as  the  final  resthig-place  of  those  who 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that  field,  as  a final  resting  place  for  those  who 

here,  that  the  nation 'might  live.  This  we  may  in  all  propriety  do. 

here  gave  their  lives  that  that  natio7i  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fittmg  and  proper  that  we 

here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 


should  do  this. 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  — we  cannot  consecrate  — we  can  not  hallow  — 
But  in  a larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  — we  can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow  — 

this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  hallowed  it  far  above 
this  ground.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 

our  poor, power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 

our  power  to  add  or  detract.  \Applausel\  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 

our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem^- 

ber  what  we  say  here;  while  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 

ber  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  17 ever  forget  what  they  did  here.  \ Applause?^  It  is 

her  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 

rather  for  us,  the  living, 

for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 

we  here  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  [Applause.\  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  hei'e  deni- 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 

task remaining  before  us — that,  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  ho7iored  dead  we  take  mc7'eased  devo- 
cated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 

cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
tio7i  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last full  77ieasure  of  devotio7i ; that  we  he7'e  highly  re- 
tion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  — that  we  here  highly  re- 

these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation, 

solve  that  the  dead  shall  7iot  have  died  m vam  \applause\ ; that  the  7iatio7i  shall,  wider  God, 
solve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God, 

shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
have  a new  birth  of  freedo7n  ; and  that  gover7iments  of  the  people  by  the  people  and for  the 
shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom  — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 

people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

people,  shall  7iot  perish  fro7n  the  earth.  \Lo7ig  C07iti7iued  applause. \ 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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If  now  we  make  the  comparative  analysis, 
we  find  that  between  the  first  draft  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wrote  it,  and  the  Associated  Press  report  as 
he  delivered  it,  the  following  essential  changes 
occurred : 

1.  The  phrase,  Those  who  died  here,”  was 
changed  to  “Those  who  here  gave  their  lives.” 
This  was  a gain  in  rhetorical  form. 

2.  The  entire  sentence,  “This  we  may  in  all 
propriety  do,”  was  changed  to  “ It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.”  It 
was  a mere  recasting  of  the  phrase  for  greater 
emphasis. 

3.  The  sentence  in  the  original  draft,  “ It  is 
rather  for  us  the  living  we  here  be  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,”  was  trans- 
formed into  two  sentences,  thus  : “ It  is  for  us 
the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us.” 
This  is  a repetition  and  slight  amplification  of 
the  sentence  and  thought.  The  “ we  ” in  the 
original  was  of  course  a mere  slip  of  the  pen- 
cil— “to”  having  been  intended. 

4.  The  phrase,  “ Shall  have  a new  birth  of 
freedom,”  was  changed  as  follows : “ Shall,  under 
God,  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,”  a change 
which  added  dignity  and  solemnity. 

The  above  changes  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  read  his  address,  but  that  he  delivered 
it  from  the  fullness  and  conciseness  of  thought 
and  memory,  rounding  it  out  to  nearly  its  final 
rhetorical  completeness.  The  changes  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  oratorical  impulse  of  the 
moment;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  in  the  inter- 
val of  four  hours  occupied  by  coming  to  the 
grounds,  and  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Everett’s  ora- 
tion, he  fashioned  the  phrases  anew  in  his  si- 
lent thought,  and  had  them  ready  for  use  when 
he  rose  to  speak. 

The  other  changes  were  merely  verbal:  as, 
“have  come”  changed  to  “are  met”;  “a” 
changed  to  “the”;  “for”  changed  to  “of”; 
“ the ’’changed  to  “that”;  “hallowed ’’changed 
to  “consecrated”;  the  word  “-poor”  omitted; 
“while”  changed  to  “but”;  “these”  changed 
to  “that  the”;  “government ’’changed  to  “gov- 
ernments ” ; and  the  word  “ and  ” interpolated 
in  the  last  sentence.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
are  clearly  errors  of  the  shorthand.  Such  vari- 
ation as  existed  between  the  print  in  New 
York  dailies  and  in  other  cities  (excepting  of' 
course  the  independent  abstracts)  seem  due 
either  to  telegraph  operators  or  newspaper 
type-setting  and  proof-reading. 

The  delivery  of  the  address  formed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and  the 
same  evening  about  six  o’clock  the  Presiden- 
tial party  left  Gettysburg  on  their  special  train, 
arriving  at  Washington  near  midnight.  It  has 


sometimes  been  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address  received  little  attention  or 
appreciation  from  those  who  heard  it.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Associated  Press  report  printed 
above  shows  that  during  its  delivery  it  was 
six  times  interrupted  by  applause ; and  on  the 
next  day  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  accompanied 
the  President  to  Washington,  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

My  dear  Sir:  Not  wishing  to  intrude  upon 
your  privacy  when  you  must  be  much  engaged, 
I beg  leave  in  this  way  to  thank  you  very  sin- 
cerely for  your  great  thoughtfulness  for  my 
daughter’s  accommodation  on  the  platform  yes- 
terday, and  much  kindness  to  me  and  mine  at 
Gettysburg.  Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great 
admiration  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  you  with 
such  eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriateness  at 
the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I should  be 
glad  if  I could  flatter  myself  that  I came  as  near 
the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as 
you  did  in  two  minutes.  My  son,  who  parted  from 
me  at  Baltimore,  and  my  daughter  concur  in  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  acknowledgment  of  this  com- 
pliment from  so  fine  a critic  was  in  his  usual 
tone  of  frank  modesty. 

Your  kind  note  of  to-day  is  received.  In  our 
respective  parts  yesterday,  you  could  not  haye 
been  excused  to  make  a short  address,  nor  I a 
long  one.  I am  pleased  to  know  that  in  your 
judgment  the  little  I did  say  was  not  a failure. 
Of  course  I knew  that  Mr.  Everett  would  not  fail ; 
and  yet,  while  the  whole  discourse  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  of  great  value,  there  were 
passages  in  it  which  transcended  my  expectations. 
The  point  made  against  the  theory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  being  only  an  agency  whose 
principals  are  the  .States  was  new  to  me,  and,  as 
I think,  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  national 
supremacy.  The  tribute  to  our  noble  women  for 
their  angel  ministering  to  the  suffering  soldiers 
surpasses  in  its  way,  as  do  the  subjects  of  it,  what- 
ever has  gone  before. 

Four  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  return  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Wills  once  more  wrote  him, 
saying : 

On  behalf  of  the  States  interested  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  here,  I request  of  you  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  ofthe  dedicatory  remarks  delivered 
by  you  here  last  Thursday.  We  desire  them  to 
be  placed  with  the  correspondence  and  other  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  project. 

To  comply  with  this  request,  the  President 
reexamined  his  original  draft,  and  tlie  version 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
saw  that,  because  of  the  variations  between 
them,  the  first  seemed  incomplete, and  the  others 
imperfect.  By  his  direction,  therefore,  his  sec- 
retaries made  copies  of  the  Associated  Press 
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report  as  it  was  printed  in  several  prominent 
newspapers.  Comparing  these  with  his  origi- 
nal draft,  and  with  his  own  fresh  recollection 
of  the  form  in  which  he  delivered  it,  he  made 
a new  autograph  copy  — a careful  and  delib- 
erate revision — which  has  become  the  stan- 
dard and  authentic  text. 

In  addition  to  that  from  Mr.  Wills,  other  re- 
quests soon  came  to  him  for  autograph  copies. 
The  number  he  made,  and  for  what  friends, 
cannot  now  be  confidently  stated,  though  it 
was  probably  half  a dozen  or  more,  all  written 
by  him  with  painstaking  care  to  correspond 
word  for  word  with  his  revision.  If  in  any  re- 
spect they  differed  from  each  other,  it  was  due 
to  accident,  and  against  his  intention.  At  this 
period  of  the  war  unusual  efforts  were  being 
made  to  collect  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  in  sending  supplies  and  relief  in 
various  forms  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in 
army  hospitals  and  camps  in  the  South.  Dur- 
ing that  autumn  the  President  had  given  the 
original  manuscript  of  his  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  a fair  held  at  Chicago  for  this 
object,  at  the  close  of  which  the  manuscript 
was  sold  at  auction  for  the  handsome  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  managers  of  other 
fairs  naturally  wished  to  take  similar  advantage 
of  his  personal  popularity.  Thus  Mr.  Everett 
wrote  him  under  date  of  January  30,  1864 : 

I shall  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  you 
by  express,  to-day  or  on  Monday  next,  a copy  of 
the  authorized  edition  of  my  Gettysburg  address 
and  of  the  remarks  made  by  yourself,  and  the 
other  matters  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Cemetery.  It  appeared, 
owing  to  unavoidable  delays,  only  yesterday. 

' I have  promised  to  give  the  manuscript  of  my 
address  to  Mrs.  Governor  Fish  of  New  York,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  fair.'  It  would  add  very  greatly  to 
Its  value  if  I could  bind  up  with  it  the  manu- 
script of  your  dedicatory  remarks,  if  you  happen 
to  have  preserved  it. 

I would  further  venture  to  request,  that  you 
would  allow  me  also  to  bind  up  in  the  volume  the 
very  obliging  letter  of  the  20th  November,  1863, 
which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me.  I shall 
part  with  it  with  much  reluctance,  and  I shrink 
a little  from  the  apparent  indelicacy  of  giving 
some  publicity  to  a letter  highly  complimentary 
to  myself.  But  as  its  insertion  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  volume  when  sold  at  the 
fair,  I shall,  if  I have  your  kind  permission,  waive 
all  other  considerations. 

To  this  request  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  under 
date  of  Eebruary  4 : 

Yours  of  January  30th  was  received  four  days 
ago ; and  since  then  the  address  mentioned  has 
arrived.  Thank  you  for  it.  I send  herewith  the 
manuscript  of  my  remarks  at  Gettysburg,  which. 


with  my  note  to  you  of  November  20th,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers, 
as  you  have  requested. 

Baltimore  also  was  being  stirred  by  the  same 
spirit  of  national  patriotism,  and  a novel  at- 
traction was  planned  in  aid  of  its  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Fair,  the  opening  day  of  which  was 
fixed  for  April  18,  1864.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary a committee  consisting  of  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of  “ Swallow  Bam  ” 
and  other  novels,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Bliss, 
then  serving  on  the  military  staff  of  General 
Schenck  commanding  at  Baltimore,  sent  a cir- 
cular to  prominent  American  authors,  soliciting 
from  each  a page  or  two  of  autograph  manu- 
script to  be  published  in  facsimile  in  a small 
quarto  volume  and  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fair.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  February 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who  was  in 
Washington,  made  verbal  application  to  the 
President,  on  their  behalf,  for  an  autograph 
copy  of  his  Gettysburg  address,  to  be  included 
in  the  volume.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  and  sent 
them  a copy ; and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
it  was  written  on  both  sides  of  a letter  sheet,  and 
on  that  account  was  not  available  to  be  used 
in  the  process  of  lithographing,  he  made  them 
a second  copy,  written  only  on  one  side  of  the 
letter  pages.  This  was  sent  to  the  committee 
on  March  1 1, 1864,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  first ; which  appears  recently 
to  have  passed,  with  other  papers  of  the  great 
historian,  into  the  possession  of  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary. The  Baltimore  com.mittee  had  the  other 
duly  lithographed  and  printed  in  their  volume, 
and  it  was  sold  at  the  fair.  The  first  facsimile  in 
the  book  of  two  hundred  pages  is  that  of  the 
“ Star-Spangled  Banner,”  the  second,  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address,  and  the  last, 
“ Home,  Sweet  Home  ” ; while  between  them 
are  autograph  specimen-pages  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  a hundred  American  authors.^  It  is 
this  Baltimore  facsimile  which  by  frequent  pho- 
tographs, and  therefore  exact  reproduction,  has 
properly  beconie  the  standard  text,  and  which, 
not  having  heretofore  been  given  in  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  is  printed  on  pages  606  and 
607,  slightly  reduced  in  size.  The  originals  of 
the  whole  collection  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  Colonel ‘Alexander  Bliss,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who,  as  one  of  the  committee,  conducted 
the  correspondence  in  gathering  it. 

Having  made  a comparison  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s original  draft  with  the  Associated  Press 
report  printed  in  the  newspapers,  it  will  now 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  Associated  Press 
report  with  the  final  revision.  A careful  ex- 
amination shows  that  there  were  in  all  thirteen 

i “Autograph  Leaves  of  our  Country’s  Authors.” 
Baltimore : Cushings  and  Bailey.  1864. 
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chan  ges ; that  seven  of  these  are  a mere  return  to^ 
or  restoration  of,  words  in  the  first  draft,  correct- 
ing the  errors  which  evidently  occurred  in  the 
transmission  by  telegraph  and  the  newspaper 
type-setting,  namely : “ are  met  ” changed  back 
to  “ have  come  ” ; “ the  ” changed  back  to  “ a ” ; • 
of”  changed  back  to for”;  “power ’’changed 
back  to  “ poor  power” ; “ the  ” changed  back 
to  “these”;  “ governments  ” changed  back  to 
“ government  ” ; “ and  ” omitted  from  the  last 
sentence,  as  at  first. 

The  other  six  changes  are  the  President’s  own 
deliberate  revision,  namely;  “upon”  changed 
to  “ on  ” ; “ it  ” changed  to  “ that  field  ” ; “ they 
have  ” changed  to  “ they  who  fought  here 
have  ” ; “ carried  on  ” changed  to  “ advanced  ” ; 
“they  here  gave”  changed  to  “they  gave”; 
and  the  phrase  “ shall  under  God  ” transposed 
to  read  “ under  God  shall.” 

By  this  comparative  analysis  we  have  clearly 
before  us  in  every  detail  the  whole  process  of 


growth  and  perfection  which  the  Gettysburg 
address  underwent  from  the  original  draft  to 
the  final  artistic  form  in  which,  after  mature  re- 
flection, he  desired  it  should  stand.  That  this 
amplifying  process  was  important  and  valuable 
in  a literary  point  of  view  is  evident.  But  if  we 
count  the  changes,  five  in  number,  between  the 
original  draft  and  the  spoken  address,  and  six 
more  between  the  spoken  address  and  the  final 
revision,  and  then  study  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  changes,  we  see  that  in  the  elements  of 
brevity  and  force  of  statement,  philosophic 
breadth  of  thought,  and  terse,  vigorous  ex- 
pression— in  short,  in  everything  except  mere 
rhetorical  finish,  the  first  draft  is  as  complete 
and  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  final  revision. 

In  the  almost  universal  attention  and  com- 
ment which  the  address  has  received  from 
scholars  and  critics,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
many  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  trace 
its  source  by  a search  for  parallels  to  some  of  its 
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phrases,  especially  to  the  sentence  with  which  vancementofSociety  in  Knowledge  and  Religion.” 
it  closes,  “that  government  of  the  people,  by  By  James  Douglas.  Edinburgh,  1830,  3d  edition, 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  P-  70-  First  edition  published  in  1825.  Also  in 
the  earth.”  The  following  among  others  have  “Rhetorical  Reader,”  by  Ebenezer  Porter.  An- 

been  cited-  P.  196.] 

2.  The  people’s  government:  made  for  the  peo- 
ple ; made  by  the  people ; and  answerable  to  the 
I.  The  depressed  vassal  of  the  old  Continent  people.  — [From Webster’sreply  to Hayne, United 
becomes  co-legislator,  and  co-ruler,  in  a govern-  States  Senate,  January  26,  1830.] 
ment  where  all  power  is  from  the  people,  and  in  3.  A democracy  — that  is,  a government  of  all 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  — [From  “The  Ad-  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people. 
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— [F rom  a speech  by  Theodore  Parker  at  the  N ew 
England  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  Boston,  May 
29,  1850.] 

4.  Unlike  Europe,  there  are  no  disaffected  peo- 
ple in  this  country  for  a foe  to  tamper  ^ith.  The 
government  is  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
with  the  people.  It  is  the  people. — [From  Lieu- 
tenant M,  F.  Maury’s  Report  of  August,  1851,  on 
the  Subject  of  Fortifications,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
5,  32d  Congress,  ist  Session.] 

The  mere  arrangement  of  these  quotations 
in  their  chronological  order  shows  how  unjust 
is  any  inference  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  sen- 
tence at  second  hand.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  copied  his  phrase  from  Theo- 
dore Parker,  than  there  is  that  Parker  copied 
his  from  -Daniel  Webster,  or  Webster  his  from 
James  Douglas.  All  these  are  plainly  coinci- 
dences growing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
topic. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  humble  birth,  the  experiences 
of  his  boyhood,  and  all  the  incidents  in  the 
rugged  path  of  his  self-education  for  political 
service,  imbued  him  with  a deep  sympathy  for, 
and  an  unswerving  faith  in,  the  people  as  a 
political  entity  and  power.  His  speeches  proba- 
bly contain  more  genuine  expressions  of  this 
sympathy  and  faith  than  those  of  any  other 
American  statesman.  The  whole  of  the  great 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  hinged  itself  upon  this 
essential  idea,  which  Douglas  crystallized  into 
his  phrase  “popular  sovereignty,”  the  issue  be- 
tween the  disputants  being  only  in  what  manner 
the  popular  will  should  be  exercised.  In  Lin- 
coln’s Ohio  speeches  of  1859  are  found  some 
of  his  strongest  formulas  embodying  this  idea : 
“ Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  everything  ” ; 
“ The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  over- 
throw the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution.” 
In  his  first  inaugural  he  said  he  would  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  far  as  practicable, 
“ unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  peo- 
ple, shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in 
some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary.’’ 
“ This  country  with  its  institutions  belongs  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  it.”  “Why  should 
there  not  be  a patient  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  the  people  ? ” “ If  the  almighty 
ruler  of  nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  jus- 


tice, be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours 
of  the  South,  that  truth  and  justice  will  . surely 
prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal 
of  the  American  people.”  And  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  said,  describing  the  insur- 
rection : “ It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  the  question  whether  a constitutional  re- 
public or  democracy  — a government  of  the 
people  by  the  same  people  — can  or  can  not 
maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.”  “This  is  essentially  a people’s 
contest.”  “I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that 
the  plain  people  understand  and  appreciate 
this.” 

Such  expressions,  such  definitions,  such  quo- 
tations might  be  greatly  multiplied.  Enough  are 
cited  to  show  that  the  idea  was  ever  present 
in  his  philosophy  of  government,  and  that  he 
had  no  need  to  draw  upon  the  memory  of 
his  early  political  reading  to  enable  him  to 
formulate  the  closing  sentence  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address. 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  point  out  an 
error  which,  if  uncontradicted,  may  confuse  and 
mislead  readers  and  students  of  the  Gettys- 
burg incident  in  the  future.  In  a recent  biog- 
raphy of  President  Lincoln  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Morse,  Jr.,  the  following,  referring  to  the 
Gettysburg  address,  occurs  in  a foot-note  on‘ 
page  216  of  Vol.  II. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  remembered  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  added  to  the  words  which  he  him- 
self had  written  a quotation  of  one  of  Daniel 
Webster’s  most  famous  flights  of  oratory — that 
familiar  passage  in  the  reply  to  Hayne,  beginning: 
“ When  my  eyes  turn  to  behold  for  the  last  time 
the  sun  in  Heaven,”  etc.  The  modesty  was  bet- 
ter than  the  skill  of  this  addition ; the  simplicity 
of  the  President’s  language,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  sentiment  which  it  expressed,  did  not  accord 
well  with  the  more  rhetorical  enthusiasm  of  Web- 
ster’s outburst.  The  two  passages,  each  so  fine 
in  its  own  way,  were  incongruous  in  their  juxta- 
position. 

The  accomplished  biographer  has  been  seri- 
ously misinformed.  President  Lincoln  added 
no  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster  to  his 
Gettysburg  address,  nor  any  word  other  than 
those  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

Joh7i  G.  Nicolay. 


Note. — The  reader  is  referred  to  the  “Open  Letter  ” in  this  number  for  comments  on  the  “Variations  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.” 


